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EXECUTION OF JAMES, DUKE OF 
MONMOUTH 


By Guapys F. ScuMitt 
All night I saw his eyes . . . his pitiful eyes. 


Wearily, wearily in through the faded curtain 

Comes the first sick, pale slant of morning sun. 

I tug the comb through my hair, and tie my kerchief 
Wearily, wearily, with my stiff, cold fingers. 

Sickness is on me . . . death and surging sickness. 
All night I saw his eyes . . . his pitiful eyes. 


Yesterday morning I was out by sun-up, 

Merrily trudging through the alleys, 

Fragrant basket over my arm, and crying, 

‘‘Lavender! Lavender! Purple bloom for a penny!’’ 
Singing snatches from songs. Then someone stopped me, 
Saying, ‘‘My girl, you’ll get no trade this morning. 
Look by the gallows in the square beyond you. 

All of the world is there.’’ I looked, and still — 

Still as a town that feels the crawling plague 

Stood all the world to see one come to death. 


‘“Who goes to die?’’ I asked of a hag beside me. 

‘* James, Bastard Duke of Monmouth. Come along. 

We’ll see the pretty peacock plucked.’’ She caught me, 

Dragged me beside her over the slimy cobbles, 

Dragged me beside her in through the swaying masses 
. All night I saw his eyes . . . his pitiful eyes. 


Something he said. . . . His words were lost upon me. 
I turned, and as I turned, his hungry face 
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Was clear to me. Oh, awful starving beauty — 
Desolate-lipped, with flying, web-black hair. 

Slowly he knelt, and turned his face toward heaven 
Near me — Oh, near me! Had I stood on tip-toe 


I might have felt his breath . . . hisbreath . . . his 
breath. . . . 

God save me from his eyes . . . his starving eyes! 

Scarcely a breath. . . . The ax came down upon him. 


Oh, God, God! Could you not steady the fingers 

That sent it grazing, grazing against the skull, 

And hacking, hacking in vain against the bone? 

No scream. . . . Deephush . . . and then his eyes 
upon me — 

His awesome, pleading, torture-deepened eyes, 

As if my face were the last of mercy for him, 

The one slim stave to hold his thoughts from death. .. . 

Another blow. The blood was on his collar. 

Another still. Drip, drip against the wood. . . . 

All night I saw his eyes . . . his pitiful eyes. 


Some said he paid with death for a pitch-black treason. 

Some said God struck him so for his scarlet sins. 

Oh, Crucified! Are courts and kings Your fellows? 

To end the thing You made, and made in beauty, 

With three blunt, hacking strokes of the hangman’s 
ee 

Who never sinned might put the blow upon him. 

I never sinned, but for a few frail lies. 

But then, my sinlessness could never strike him, 

For sinlessness is soft as itis white .. . 


Wearily, wearily slants the yellow sun 

Over the frills of a faded petticoat 

And two dulled slippers lying on the floor. 

Sickness ison me .. . death and surging sickness. 
All night I saw his eyes . . . his pitiful eyes. 











STORY FROM A MILL-YARD 


By THomas MtrTHa 


At half-past five in the morning he was washing his 
face and hands outside the kitchen door. The sun was 
up, and the air was fresh and very quiet. He wore stiff- 
ened work-clothes, and his beard was heavy since it was 
mid-week, and he shaved only on Saturdays. His wife 
called him in to breakfast while he was going through the 
vegetable garden; it was a very fine garden and he 
usually walked through it while drying himself after the 
wash. 

His wife was a very fat woman, and she had a queer 
look of earnestness. She said, ‘‘I got nine more last 
night. I used the lantern.’’ 

He sat down without looking at the basket half-filled 
with pebbles which she showed him. She considered the 
pebbles as poison put around the house by enemies. He 
knew it was useless to argue. She got like that period- 
ically. The doctor had said she ought to be sent away. 
But she would be among strangers, and he did not like 
that. 

After breakfast he fed his horse Prince, a sleek, black 
animal, and very quiet. Then he chored about the barn 
where there were hens and pigs. 

He drove out of the yard at half-past six, to be at the 
mill-yard at seven o’clock. His little girl Irene waved to 
him from the upstairs window. He drove down the road, 
taking his time. 

From a hill on the road he looked over the whole town 
and bay; he liked to look over the water in the early 
morning. 

His wagon made a rumbling in the quiet street; he 
knew people remarked it, for they had often told him of 
their hearing the noise and saying, ‘‘ There’s Old Pete go- 
ing to work; it’s a quarter to seven.’’ He was always 
rather proud as he drove to work. 
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He turned to the right where the hundred-foot cliff cut 
in from the west to run close to the shore. Humped on 
the seat, and letting Prince walk, he drove into the mill- 
yard between the foot of the cliff and the bay. And he 
was thinking what he thought every fine morning in 
summer, — how fine the bay looked, how fresh the breeze 
was, how good the cliffs in the sun looked. This morning 
there was the smoke of the fish-boat at the Gap, twelve 
miles out. 

Working in the mill-yard in summer was a very good 
job; better than ploughing town-gardens in the spring 
and fall, or drawing wood in winter. Besides he got 
good pay for himself and Prince. It was easy work. No- 
body hurried greatly; he wouldn’t have hurried Prince 
for any person on any account. But the men around 
liked to watch Prince because he was such a pet. Every- 
body had seen Prince following at his shoulder with a 
load of sawdust; the horse would follow him almost any 
place. 

It was great to be among the fresh lumber by the water- 
front, with the sun bright on the limestone cliffs and the 
evergreens at their top, and the breeze fresh from the 
water. 

At the end of the yard were two young fellows peeling 
posts. He knew them pretty well; very fine young fel- 
lows, not much more than boys. They were from school, 
working during the summer; in the fall they were going 
back to the city to school. One fellow was bright-haired, 
and thin-armed, not very strong-looking, and the other 
was dark and quick, and they both had very bright teeth. 
He had formed the habit of having dinner with them; it 
was very nice, under the cliff in the shade, with the two 
boys beside him on the soft earth by the freshly-peeled 
posts. 

He told them again of how he had looked forward to 
dinner, and of how much better it was than eating at 
home where the youngsters were noisy, and his oldest 
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girl Bess would be criticising things. Mention of Bess 
set him talking again of her foolishness in marrying a 
useless sort of fellow who couldn’t make money enough 
for any sort of a meal. Then there were the two younger 
girls, who were running around with some young fellows, 
and who would not pay any attention to his warnings. 
Then there was the mother with her nervous trouble. 

The two boys listened to what he had to say. And 
then they all talked of Prince, and about peeling posts, 
and about fishing; the three of them were going to get a 
launch and go trolling for lake-trout some evening, or 
perhaps Saturday afternoon. 

Working after dinner was not so good as working in 
the forenoon. The air lost all its freshness. The heat 
lay between the lumber-piles without a breeze. When- 
ever he stood still, sweat tickled his back and face and 
armpits. And Prince sweated too. In the sun it was hot. 
And the dust from the sawdust gathered like a coat on 
the skin. The noise of the saws grew tiresome. Every- 
one walked with a stoop. 

He never hurried Prince. 

About half-past three the boys peeling posts had it 
easier, because the sun went over the cliff. Whenever he 
passed them, they had something to say. Once he stopped 
with them while the horse rested, and the three of them 
watched a gang of boys swimming at the end of the long 
dock. 

Old Pete said, ‘‘They’re a wild bunch. They’re always 
calling names. A bad young bunch of devils. They think 
they’re smart when they call names.’’ 

The two listeners looked sympathetic. 

‘‘But they’re no worse than a couple of fellows here 
in the yard. The two piling lumber down the yard are 
just as bad. The Wilsons.”’’ 

With Prince at his shoulder with sawdust, he walked 
down the yard, trying to think of something other than 
his sweatiness. There was always the sound of the saws, 
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and when he was close enough, there was the noise of the 
Wilsons piling lumber and talking. They were smart 
alecks; he knew their people. Their dad was a useless 
sort. And their mother had been a no-account. 

The Wilsons called, ‘‘ Hello, Pete.’’ 

When he was farther along, with back turned, they 
called, ‘‘Here Pig.’? He pretended not to hear. They 
called him that because he had a horse and cow and some 
pigs; they kept nothing except an old wreck of a car. 

‘‘Here pig pig pig pig pig.’’ 

They were piling boards when he turned. Pretending 
to work very fast. They were sneaks. The yard would 
be a very fine place to work if it were not for them. 

‘‘Here pig pig pig.’’ 

His temper up, he ran over to the lumber-pile from 
which the voice came. He’d smash the kid if he caught 
him. He got round the pile in a scrambling fashion. 
And there was one Wilson, not a rod away, and running 
as fast as he could. 

He waited till the fellow turned. Wilson tried to look 
surprised, as if he did not know what was the matter. 

‘*All right, young man.”’ 

‘“‘Kh? What did you want, Pete?’’ 

He went back towards the road with an intent to tell 
Oakes, the foreman, about it. Harry Oakes would scare 
the wits out of them. He might fire them. He had fired 
two fellows once for fighting. 

Walking slowly from among the piles towards the road, 
he came upon Prince, who had tried to follow him; the 
horse with his load was away off the road. He didn’t 
say anything as he led the animal back. 

Then he was going back for another load of sawdust. 
He was tired, and Prince was at his shoulder, breathing 
heavily. The direct heat of the sun was almost stinging. 
He sweated all over, he felt. He could not avoid thinking 
of the Wilsons, and about Oakes. 

The Wilsons pretended to be serious and friendly when 
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he passed; they said, ‘‘It’s pretty hot, Pete, isn’t it?’’ 
He felt obliged to answer. Then he walked on, in the 
direction of the boys peeling posts. Prince breathed at 
his shoulder. He walked slowly, for the sun was too hot 
for the horse. 

Something hit the ground ahead of him with a thump; 
he saw it was a stone. He was partly turned to look 
when there came another thump, and Prince started. It 
was the Wilsons throwing stones to seare the horse. 

He was calling, ‘‘ Here, you — ’’ when the shaft of the 
cart hit him in the chest, and he went on his back. He 
knew he was under the horse, like he would in a dream, 
and he seemed to know everything that was going to 
happen. One hoof came close to his head. Neither of 
the hind feet touched him. Then the cart-wheel hit his 
side. It was stinging. He couldn’t breathe. His insides 
stung. 


The Wilsons were around first. They were very white, 
and the taller one blamed the second, a thin, peak-faced, 
staring fellow. 

The boys who had been peeling posts came running. 
The big Wilson explained, ‘‘ His old horse got frightened 
and ran him down.’’ They made a circle around Pete 
and the peak-faced boy who was kneeling and saying, 
‘‘Are you hurt, Pete? Listen, are you hurt?’’ The four 
of them stared when there was no movement. 

One of the post-peelers said, ‘‘Did you tell the office?’’ 

‘¢*No.”? 

The dark active-looking boy went off running with long 
strides. The horse was three or four yards away, with 
head up, looking nervous. The boy who was kneeling 
said once, ‘‘I never thought the horse would run. Honest 
to God, I didn’t.’’ 

His big brother got down by the body. He made a 
grimace whenever he looked at the face, all bloody. He 
tried to feel the heart. He said, ‘‘The office can’t help 
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much now.’’ He looked, very hard-faced, at his slim 
brother. ‘‘ What the hell were you trying to do anyway?”’ 

The bright-haired, thin-armed post-peeler went over to 
steady the horse; he patted it easily, stroking its muzzle, 
and talked gently. 

Some men came running down the lane; one had a first- 
aid kit. A big blue sedan followed them, bumping silently 
over the uneven lane. The mill-owner, a thin, short, 
wrinkled man, got down hurriedly, and the men stood 
away to let him and the foreman, Harry Oakes, see Old 
Pete. 

They wrapped many bandages around the face, and the 
cloth began to stain. The mill-owner and Harry lifted the 
body into the car; the owner said, ‘‘You stay in, Harry; 
keep him off the seat, will you?’’ 

Harry did not seem willing; he was very white as he 
looked at the blood-stained bandages. He said, ‘‘ Well.’’ 
He added, ‘‘Going to take him up to Doc Stott’s, Hd?”’ 
He was one of the few who called the boss ‘‘ Ed.”’ 

‘‘Yes, oh yes. That’s the only thing.’’ 

“<Tt’s not much use.”’ 

‘*Yes, I know that. But it’s the only thing. We’ll 
have to tell the Doc anyway.’’ 

‘‘Yeh. We’ll let him tell the wife too.”’ 

The mill-owner started the car hurriedly, and they 
went away, with Harry alone in the rear seat with the 
body. 

The gang watched it go. Someone said, ‘‘What hap- 
pened anyway?’’ More asked it. And someone put the 
question to Wilson. He looked very earnest and almost 
angry. ‘‘Ask that kid brother of mine. He’s the one.’’ 

The brother was discovered seated on a lumber-pile, 
with his head in his hands, staring at the ground between 
his feet. The men looked at him curiously. 

The bigger Wilson spoke low toa friend. ‘‘He scared 
the old horse with a stone. And the horse knocked the 
old fellow down and stepped on him. The old horse did.”’ 
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Then everyone was repeating, ‘‘The old horse stepped 
on him.’’ One fat, bearded, tanned fellow, after securing 
a chew of tobacco, said, ‘‘He thought so much of the 
damn old plug too.”’ 

They dribbled away along the lane, leaving the big 
Wilson and the dark, active-looking post-peeler together. 
Wilson said, ‘‘ Well, I guess I’ll stir up the kid. He’s let 
himself in for a lot of trouble. But he might better be 
working.’’ And he called out, ‘‘Hey, Alec, come on. 
Don’t sit there.”’ 

When the boy did not answer, the speaker crossed to 
him, and talked low. 

For a while the post-peeler watched his companion pet- 
ting Prince; he was petting him and talking earnestly. 
Then he went over beside the horse, close up to his chum. 

He spoke out suddenly, ‘‘ Might as well bring him down 
to where we are, Carl, eh?’’ 

And when he saw his companion securing the reins, he 
walked ahead rapidly. 

At a few minutes before five o’clock the foreman, 
Oakes, came down the yard. He kept looking at the post- 
peelers as he came, and they thought he had something to 
say. The horse was standing under the cliff. 

‘*Could you fellows take that horse home?’’ he said. 

The bigger boy said, ‘‘Sure.’’ 

‘‘All right then. I was trying to get someone, and 
they told me you had him down here.’’ 

‘‘Sure. We’ll get him home all right.’’ 

‘*Right, then. Watch him. Just take him to the stable. 
Don’t bother going near the house.”’ 

‘‘The old fellow was gone, all right?’’ the bigger boy 
asked. 

6c Yeh. ? 

‘Did they tell the wife yet?’’ 

‘‘Don’t know. Don’t go near the house anyway.’’ And 
Oakes went away. 

The boy called Carl drove the horse. The two sat on 
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the edge of the box, conscious of people watching them 
with Prince. Carl’s companion played with a stick. At 
the house they saw nobody about. Carl said, ‘‘We can 
put him right in the stable, Gord. He’ll know his own 
stall, all right.’’ 

Gord stood at the door, watching Carl tie the horse in 
the stall which the animal had entered. He was thinking 
about Carl liking the horse very much when he heard a 
sound of walking. He turned around, startled, and saw 
a stout woman in a soiled apron, with her arms behind 
her. She looked cross. He said, ‘‘How are you?’’ and 
tried to look friendly. 

She stared. Carl in the stable, called, ‘‘Talking, 
Gord?’’ 

Gord threw away the stick he had been playing with, 
and shifted nervously. The woman was noting the stick 
on the ground. 

Carl came out, looked very surprised, and said, ‘‘Good 
evening. ”’ 

Gord said, ‘‘Come on,’’ and they walked toward the 
street. A woman came from the house and looked anx- 
iously about till she saw the woman by the stable. Carl 
said to her, ‘‘ Was the doctor here yet?’’ 

She said, ‘‘Sh-h,’’ and went towards the stable. The 
boys watched as they walked more slowly now to the 
street. Gord said, ‘‘Look, she’s picking up the stick I 
threw away.’’ 

Carl did not speak, and Gord thought, ‘‘Things like 
that will bother him a long time.’’ And he kept thinking 
about the stout woman, who would be Pete’s crazy wife, 
and about the stick. 

Carl said suddenly, ‘‘That’s enough of that, eh, Gord?’’ 

‘<Sure.’’ 

“Tt was hell.’’ 

‘‘Tt sure was.’’ Gord talked almost gladly; he had 
thought his chum was worrying. 
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‘‘Tmagine him being tied here like that.”’ 

“Toa” 

And they walked rapidly down the long hill into Main 
Street towards the old hotel for supper. 





MIRACLE 


By Dorotuy Storr SHAw 


Spring has our raucous blue-jay by the throat, 
Poor fellow, and the clown essays to sing. 
After a long and tentative practicing, 
He achieves at last one clear and delicate note, 
Listens, with head askew, — does two in a row, 
Wistful and sweet, — tries a roulade of three, 
A little, shimmering fall of melody 
That shatters into a discord like a blow. 


If you are laughing, pray he does not see. 
He is absurd, but do not let him know. 

This is God’s special and ancient mystery, 
Planted in ooze ten million years ago, 

And tearing him as it tears at you and me — 
That from his inept rapture life may grow. 








TWO SONNETS 


By Ernest Hartsock 
AND ONLY MUSIC 


Words are but wind and all inadequate 

To speak the elemental grief and terror 

Of any soul betrayed by sudden Fate; 

The uttered word is an eternal error. 

The trafficker of many magic rhymes 

Perceives how any burning elegy 

Of staggering words, though culled a thousand times, 
Eventually achieves futility. 


No solemn eloquence or sobbing cry 

Discovers comfort in the time of death; 

But only music makes it sweet to die, 

With the sad murmur of its myriad breath . . 
And only desperate melody can make 

A heart so comforted that it must break. 


FINAL SOLILOQUY OF AN EGOTIST 


Now I have modeled my exultant days 

In golden grooves of excellent routine; 

I have fulfilled my final dreams of praise. 
There is no barrier to rise between 

My evening and the dreaming of the just. 

T shall lie aptly down, too brave to sing, 

And try the cool expedient of dust, 

While women weep and men pass, whispering. 


Earth’s glory will be gone when I am gone; 
The futile world perhaps may still exist 

To urge my name above oblivion. 

But angels wait my immemorial tryst, 

And God halts with His starry caravan 

To praise the maker of a self-made man. 








MONKEY BUSINESS 


By JENNINGS RICE 


I’m going out to sell myself! I’m going out to sell my- 
self . . . ! The stairsteps climbed up and passed 
under you, one by one, slowly, rhythmically, innumerable 
flights of them. Presently you were at the bottom and 
they were at the top. A beginning was made. You could 
follow it now, even to the end. Following was easy for 
you. It was the beginning was hard. Once long ago 
there had been a girl, a particular girl. You were talking 
about beginnings. She said: ‘‘You can do anything!”’ 
You said: ‘‘ Anything but make a beginning.’’ That was 
your moment of clearest insight, your glimpse of truth. 
Whether it had been revealed by the fleckless Italian sun- 
light which unmasked you both, or by the spark of some 
inner flint striking the steel of her sincerity, in that mo- 
ment you had seen yourself to know him. The years had 
proven your knowledge, leaving it unrefuted. Even with 
her you had failed to make your beginning and she was 
gone— where? It didn’t matter now. You were going 
out to sell yourself. She had nothing to do with sales. 

The need of beginnings had not pressed then, seemed 
infinitely remote, remote to non-existence. You were only 
prefiguring it dimly, like a dark stairway that must some 
day be climbed. Earlier still, you hadn’t prefigured; you 
had lived. The necessity that led from living to pre- 
figurement to reality was known to you now, known 
utterly, as a man knows that which he has slept with. 
You had followed it through curious ways, blindly. Last 
you had followed it to a news stand, to the want ads ina 
paper, ‘‘Help Wanted — Male.’’ Now you were follow- 
ing it out through the front door, still blindly. You 
hadn’t thought it would come to this, although you 
understood mathematics, a diminishing estate, the ex- 
pense of living. You thought it would never come to 
this because it never had. Such logic was convincing: it 
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lulled the sleeping mind like a vampire’s wings. So the 
days slipped by, the years — and the money. 

You had toyed with ideas as the need loomed, a multi- 
plicity of ideas. But it was always the brain, the contem- 
plative brain, that played, not the will. Your will, if it 
existed, was atrophied now. It was a pity about your 
poor little will: it must have been so weak and small, it 
died so young. In nothing you had ever done had your 
will had a part. It was the will that made beginnings. 
For you, necessity supplanted will, obviating the need of 
it. Unquestioningly you obeyed necessity. But you 
hadn’t thought it would lead to this, it couldn’t. Now it 
had. And yet, given fore-knowledge, you wouldn’t have 
acted differently. 

Now at last your beginning was made for you, made by 
necessity. You opened the door and followed it out into 
bright sunlight, the sunlight of autumn. You hated 
autumn, and most of all its bright sunlight. Autumn was 
a leering courtesan, hiding the wrinkles of age under 
daubs of color. The sunlight was its leer, a promise it 
was too old to fulfill, You hated autumn. The person 
coming in didn’t hate it, he hated nothing, accepted 
everything with an expansive smile. You had met him 
often in the hallway, always smiling, accepting. Now he 
beamed, seeking converse. 

He said: ‘‘ Fine day, this, fine day!’’ 

You said: ‘‘ Yes, a fine day for a sale.’’ 

He said: ‘‘Ah, you’re selling something? Real estate, 
maybe?’’ 

You said: ‘‘No. Just myself.’’ 

He looked at you curiously, his smile wiped off, shaking 
his head; twisting his head around like an owl as he 
stared at you. Just like an owl he looked, behind his big 
horn-rimmed glasses. Perhaps he hadn’t understood. 
You passed on. 

Yes, your mind had played with ideas when the need 
began to press, ideas for earning a livelihood. The only 
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one you had taken seriously was your writing. It had 
meant something to you, at first. Hope soared, only to be 
rebuffed. ‘‘Well written — we like it personally 

but too literary,’’ or ‘‘too psychological,” or ‘‘too ab- 
stract,’’ or ‘‘not timely,’’ or simply, ‘‘not suited to our 
requirements,’’ the inclosed letters said — if there were 
letters. More often there were printed cards, simpering 
refusal. Their requirements were the same that yours 
were now, probably, of no higher quality, the require- 
ments of bread and butter. But the meaning you found 
in your writing had not been poisoned by refusals. The 
venom crept in when you began to write not for pleasure 
but for profit, like a spinner who sells his thread by the 
yard. That your work had been refused was of second- 
ary importance, signifying nothing. But nevertheless, it 
hadn’t fulfilled the requirements, those of bread and but- 
ter. The manuscripts lay in a drawer in your room now, 
the ones you hadn’t destroyed, among old socks, neg- 
lected. They cluttered the path of necessity, they and 
other wreckage. 

I’m on my way to sell myself with my guide book in my 
hand! You’d be singing it pretty soon, instead of chant- 
ing it, singing and skipping merrily. Your guide book 
was so explicit, it made things so simple. ‘‘Help Wanted 
—Male. . . . Middleagedman .. . good appear- 
ance . . . references. . . . 1497 Broadway.’’? Here 
I am, gentlemen, for sale, a blonde male, forty-one years 
old. What am I bid? Was that the way it was done, 
frankly, debonairly? You were lacking woefully in ex- 
perience, a mere tyro. You would doubtless appear awk- 
ward, ill at ease, among the more practiced in job-hunt- 
ing. But the path led westward-ho, west by north, and 
there was no escaping it. 

You crossed innumerable trails, following other trails, 
all placed at right angles, geometrically exact. Geomet- 
rically rose the tall cliffs on either side, pyramidal, 
cubical, cuneiform: a world of angles without a curve. 
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These cliffs were pierced by caves, caging monkeys: male 
and female, caged they them. You too would be a monkey 
soon, if you were successful in your quest, a caged mon- 
key. Already you began to feel your simian quality, a 
monkey looking for a cage. You would enter your cage 
and become the property of its owner, bargained and 
paid for. The brain and brawn and soul of you would 
have been titled to So and So & Company, in return for 
food to fill your belly, a roof to cover your head. ‘‘Our 
Mr. Page’’ it would be henceforward, ‘‘Our Monkey 
PO a0 

Trails innumerable traversed your trail, daring pas- 
sage, filled with hurtling demons. Came the shrill blast 
of authority, tracing magic lines parallel, holding traffic 
in invisible coils ineluctable. A narrow alley of safety 
opened. On either side panted leashed monsters, plio- 
cene, huge, herded by troglodytes, awaiting the signal to 
plunge. It was an army of anachronisms whose vanguard 
menaced you. Or was it you and your frail kind, who 
passed timorously, with hurried steps, so as not to dis- 
turb them, was it you that were born in a misplaced age, 
the joke of Time? Their wall eyes glared at you, their 
hot breath suffocated you, their roar deafened you. You 
scurried by, sensing the tension that restrained them, 
momentarily expecting it to snap. Each time you 
reached the opposite side you had a feeling of relief, of 
escape. 

The ultimate end, 1497 Broadway, — it loomed before 
your eyes. A cage swallowed you, jerked you skyward 
through ages of ascent reduced to moments. You were 
belched into a corridor of the cliff. You wandered 
through mazes of passages, all alike, all flanked by lines 
of ground-glass doors with names and numbers on them. 
At last you spied the number you sought, far in the dis- 
tance, repelling and beckoning. But you hadn’t counted 
on the thing that stretched before it. It was a centi- 
pede, writhing, twisting, fifty feet long, sprawled there in 
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the hall. At regular intervals the door would open, a 
vertebra of the worm would be lopped off, jerked within: 
the door would close. You became its final vertebra. But 
others were added behind as swiftly as those were re- 
moved in front. 

You could hear the joints near you talking. There was 
a curious similarity between them. Their eyes were 
shifty, nervous, hangdog. Their clothing was shabby, 
their collars often soiled. When they spoke their mouths 
jerked to one side, the sounds issuing from the corners, 
the upper lips elevated sneeringly. The sneer indicated 
their superiority, their independence, their contempt for 
their surroundings. It was the defiance of a rat caught 
in a wire cage, before he was turned loose for the cat to 
chase. 

‘‘Christ! I don’t care anything about the damn job. 
It wouldn’t be worth having if you got it.’’ ‘‘Naw! I 
don’t want it, either. Just came up to look it over and 
see what it’s like.’’ ‘‘Wouldn’t pay you enough to live 
on!’’ ‘‘T just thought I might get in a little extra time at 
it—see?’’ ‘‘Hell, I can make more—’’ And while 
they sputtered each one crowded the other, tried to shove 
ahead, to edge in front, to get first chance at employment, 
employment that would supply the food they lacked. It 
was obscene, loathsome. To preserve your sanity you 
broke ranks and fled. The path of necessity didn’t lead 
there. You would sell yourself, but you still demanded 
decent privacy. 

Again you were on the street. Your guide book had 
played you false. You had had experience with other 
kinds, but this one you’d expected to be different. It was 
not. It partook of the nature of guide books. They were 
all alike. Henceforth you’d follow your nose, as you had 
before in many lands, damning guide books. You walked 
east and presently, because the fancy struck you, you 
boarded a huge green turtle, southward bound. Ten 
cents you paid to ride on its back in state, to ride down 
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the broad highway like a god. That was the difference 
between riding and walking. You no longer feared the 
thing, once you were on its back. Instead of a demon, it 
became a chariot, and you were its master. You hated 
the puny pigmies that obstructed its path, now that you 
were no longer among them; you’d like to see them 
crushed under its wheels. Such was the difference be- 
tween riding and walking. 

When you dismounted it was before a cliff more huge 
than others, a cliff in which they sold everything. Surely 
you could sell yourself there. Unction met you, smirking. 

You said: ‘‘Where’s the employment office?’’ 

Unction died. In its place was born disdain. 

He said: ‘‘Top floor. Rear elevator. South side.’’ 

At last you had reached a real cage, filled with pros- 
pective monkeys. They were ranged in chairs around 
three of its walls, silently ogling one another with covert 
glances, or staring into vacancy. Each feared his neigh- 
bor’s eyes, everyone’s eyes. On the fourth side, behind a 
railing, sat the Monkey Master, languidly giving inter- 
views, inspecting the salable goods, appraising it. You 
were given a paper containing questions, many questions, 
with spaces for answers: you took your perch, the last of 
the monkeys. 

The paper was headed ‘‘ Application Blank’’: it should 
have been ‘‘ Description of Merchandise.’’ ‘‘Name (writ- 
ten in full). Address. Name of parents—Father .. . 
Mother. Occupation of parents. Nationality. Religion. 
Former experience. Employment during past five years 
and reasons for leaving each. Salary .. . Refer- 
ences.’’ You filled it out, inventing answers as the occa- 
sion demanded. You dotted your i’s and crossed your 
t’s: such things, you understood, were important; on 
them hung the destinies of monkeys. As for former posi- 
tions and employers, there had been none of either. 
Studying the inscriptions on Egyptian monuments, or 
lounging through the art galleries of Europe, would 
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scarcely count. Still, in the blank for ‘‘Spoken Lan- 
guages’’ you hadn’t done so badly: you knew seven. 

As the interviews progressed you moved forward, 
chair by chair, around the three cornered are. Your eyes 
fell on the filled-in application of the person to your 
right: they rested there. ‘‘Isaac Liebman . .. 19 
years . . . Jerome Avenue . . . Mother: milliner 

. Father: shoemaker . . . High School graduate 
. Clerk, retail drygoods, 1 year . . . Stenographer 
.”? you read. You read and faltered, overcome. 
What ane had you here against Isaac Liebman, retail 
drygoods clerk? You were naked; he encased in steel. 
He had looked on Harlem River and he would conquer. 
You had a mad desire to shout at him: ‘‘I too have looked 
on rivers! The Tigris and the Euphrates, the Tiber and 
the Nile!’’ But you knew it wouldn’t signify: they didn’t 
count as against the Harlem, mighty river whose banks 
produced laborers in the sight of the Lord, drygoods 
clerks and shoemakers. The Isaac Liebmans of the world 
had you beaten, beaten before you began. 

In course of time you handed in your application. It 
was inspected cursorily. In the Monkey Master’s mind 
it was submerged under the application of the retail dry- 
goods clerk. 

He said: ‘‘ You don’t seem to be exactly fitted for our 
line of work, Mr. Page. But we’ll put it on file. If any- 
thing turns up you’ll hear from us.’’ 

You were on the street again, dazed now by the en- 
counter with Isaac Liebman. In it you had read your 
own helplessness, your futility. He would conquer, al- 
ways conquer, Youhadnochanece. . . . But, still, you 
were hungry. Your breakfast had been light, — rolls and 
coffee. You perched yourself on a tall stool before a 
counter, stiffly waiting. You envied your neighbors who 
sat their stools so nonchalantly, so full of ease. You 
couldn’t manage it yet—Jin time, perhaps. You re- 
minded yourself, as usual, of a performing poodle you 
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had seen years ago inacircus. He too sat on a stool, sat 
stiffly waiting. 

You said: ‘‘ Bowlosoup.”’ 

You had learned to say it — lately — just like that, 
learned by experience. You felt like God saying, ‘‘Let 
there be light.’’ 

He said: ‘‘ Bowl!”’ 

And in a moment, just as though your words had some 
meaning, the bowl of soup made its appearance, miracu- 
lously. It didn’t surprise you now, you had come to ex- 
pect it. 

You ate your soup. Man can’t live on bread alone. 
No, and man can’t live on soup alone. That’s the way it 
should have been. Man can’t live on soup alone, soup 
alone, soup and a bone! Not bad poetry, that, from one 
point of view. It’s brief, succinct, it gets at the crux of 
the matter, the essential node of man’s existence. But 
one must have been trying to live on soup to appreciate it. 
You appreciated it—now. Not everyone was so fortu- 
nate. They missed esthetic joy by being overfed. You 
ate your soup. 

Guide books, in this strange quest, were better, per- 
haps, than noses, after all. It was later in the day: 
competitors would be less numerous. You selected an- 
other address where reference was made to foreign lan- 
guages: that seemed to be your only asset. 

You followed the trail through devious ways, this trail 
of necessity: on a sky-ranging reptile, a flying serpent 
called an L, you followed it; you followed it through roar- 
ing cafilons where you were reduced from a pigmy to an 
ant. You landed eventually in the heart of a third cliff, 
differing from others only in point of size: it was huger 
than any. From corridor to cave you went; through cave 
to a small grotto, glass walled. Its single occupant eyed 
you speculatively from behind puffy jowls. You filled out 
another blank, its questions as numerous, as impertinent, 
as the last. He considered whether or not to make the 
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purchase. You were late, the place was practically filled. 
It was your languages that finally made him decide, 
grudgingly. You gathered that salable monkeys were not 
often so fluent. You were sold! 

He said: ‘‘Your salary’ll be twenty-five dollars — to 
start with.’’ 

What is Einstein’s dictum? The speed of light being 
absolute, if it were possible for man to exceed that speed, 
history would unfold before him like a rolled-up scroll, 
from back to front. Sold! Your mind whipped off the 
ticked seconds, trillions of them, for two thousand years. 
He ogled you complacently, dumb to metaphysics. 

You said: ‘‘Twenty-five pieces of silver, you mean. 
Can’t you make it thirty?’’ 

He said: ‘‘ Twenty-five whatever-you-wanta-call-it. If 
you don’t like it somebody else will.’’ 

Well, you had bargained with him. Judas must have 
bargained too, more successfully. They would never have 
given him thirty pieces otherwise. They were Jews and 
he was a Jew. ‘‘We’ll give you twenty-five pieces of 
silver.’’ ‘‘I can’t do it for that. Look at the risk I run! 
Make it fifty and it’s a go.’’ ‘‘Twenty-five. Twenty- 
five’s our limit.’’ ‘‘Give me forty.’’ ‘‘Twenty-five.’’ 
‘‘Thirty-five, then? Thirty? Thirty’s the lowest.’’ 
‘‘We’ll give you twenty-seven and a half.’? ‘‘Thirty or 
nothing.’’ ‘‘Thirty it is, then.’’ ‘‘ —and cash!’? You 
hadn’t got cash, either, but still 

You looked through the glass wall, into the larger cave. 
There were monkeys, dozens of them, seated with mathe- 
matical precision; dumb monkeys chattering away with 
their fingers, clatter-clatter, clatter-clatter-clatter. Each 
of them had bargained and sold. There were millions 
more. The price must have diminished in two thousand 
years. 

You said: ‘‘All right. Twenty-five it is, then. It’s 
underbidding. But competition’s keen among us sellers, 
and no doubt Masters are cheap.”’ 
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He said: ‘‘Be on the job tomorrow morning at nine 
o’clock sharp. Our Mr. Thompson’ll look after you.’’ 

In an amazingly short time you were out of the cliff 
and back in the cafon. You had sold! you had sold! you 
had sold! You were no longer a human being, you were 
a monkey. Tomorrow you’d be in a cage. Marvelous 
thought! It beat like a hammer on your brain, deafen- 
ing you. You had to talk about it, to tell someone — 
anyone — to relieve the pressure. You found yourself 
isolated between the rushing streams of traffic, isolated 
with a tall blue figure. Something about his aloofness, 
his superiority, reminded you of a father confessor. 
You’d confess to him. 

You said: ‘‘I only got twenty-five pieces of silver.’’ 

He said: ‘‘What number you want?’’ 

You said: ‘‘ Just twenty-five pieces, and it ought to’ve 
been thirty.’’ 

He said: ‘‘ What’re you talking about?’’ 

You said: ‘‘I’m talking about my Master — my soul. 
I just sold him — for twenty-five pieces of silver. Sold a 
soul, see? sold a soul. Bad business, wasn’t it? Dis- 
honorable.’’ 

He said: ‘‘Run along, bo. I ain’t got time to drag 
you in.’’ 

You walked, long time, short time, neither and both. 
You might have been walking forever and you might 
have just begun. Time had been uprooted from your 
mind, it no longer circumscribed. You were looking at 
the inside, not the outside. Judas by name and Judas by 
nature . . . changed, too— No, that wasn’t it. Judas 
by nature, therefore, Judas by name, that was you. 
When you filled in the blanks you should have written 
Judas, not Page. Judas sold his Master: you had sold 
yours. But you were not a business man like him . 
only twenty-five pieces. 

But you were Judas. You knew yourself at last. To- 
morrow you’d be a monkey, but for the rest of today you 
were Judas, Judas the seller. You must think! What 
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had Judas done? If you were Judas you’d go and do 

likewise. Judas had returned the thirty pieces of silver. 

You couldn’t return the twenty-five, not having got them, 

but at least you could avoid the benefits of sale. You 

had to think, to get a long way off and think. A rope? 

Where had that come from? Yes, Judas used a rope 
. if he hadn’t he might have been a monkey, too. 

You descended into hell. You boarded a subterranean 
worm. It leaped ahead. Infinity was reduced to a space 
of fifty feet by ten. Eternity had become the outer dark- 
ness; time a sound, a roar. Life was speed. You had 
left light behind, all but what you carried with you in this 
small inclosed space. It was not the mind alone, now, but 
the body as well that was exceeding the speed of light. 
You would emerge in ancient Rome, or perhaps in the 
Stone Age. Or, who knows? you might come out a proto- 
plasm. 

Occasionally movement ceased for a moment, then be- 
gan again with a jerk. When this happened the creatures 
opposite you rocked on their bottoms, all in a row, right, 
left, then perpendicular again — like weighted roly-poly 
dolls. It amused you to watch them. It amused you 
more when you realized you were doing the same thing. 

But the need to talk, to confess, still existed. The 
little pinched-up, weasel nose on your right attracted 
you hugely. It seemed to invite confidence, giving logical 
reasons. You nudged its owner with your elbow. 

He said: ‘‘Huh?’’ 

You said: ‘‘ We just did a piece of business. Business. 
You know.’’ 

He said: ‘‘What?”’ 

You said: ‘‘My belly sold its Master —that is, my 
soul.’’ 

He said: ‘‘What? Whadid you say?”’ 

You said: ‘‘But it was a poor trade. Only got twenty- 
five pieces of silver. Underbidding by five.’’ 

His head turned quickly away, at that, so you viewed 
the odd little nose at an acute angle. In a moment he 
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got up, staggered to the opposite end of infinity, plumped 
down. He eyed you furtively, through frightened dis- 
tance. It reminded you of an advertisement of a halio- 
tosis cure. But the little nose understood: it winked at 
you slyly, knowingly. You laughed aloud, and instantly 
your laughter was snapped up and swallowed by the 
roar, as a dog snaps up and swallows a thrown biscuit. 
A biscuit laugh . . . a biscuit laughed — which was 
it? 

Last stop! You were out in the world again — the 
same world, oddly enough, only now it was dark. That 
suited you — darkness: darkness was what you wanted. 
Judas needed darkness. 

It took you quite a while to find it, but at last you 
stepped inside, boldly, confidently. What did you want? 
A piece of rope, half inch rope, about thirty feet. That’s 
it. You paid for it. No matter now that there were only 
a few pennies left. 

It was his red head tempted you, beckoning conversa- 
tion, offering answers to questions, omniscient answers. 

You said: ‘‘ Will thirty feet be enough?’’ 

He said: ‘‘ Whadoyou want it for — a trunk?’’ 

You said: ‘‘Yes, my trunk. How much did Judas use? 
You ought to know, you sell rope.’’ 

He said: ‘‘Are you crazy — or just drunk?’’ 

You said: ‘‘The length doesn’t matter if you don’t 
want to tell me. But where can I find a Judas tree, and 
does the knot go under the right ear or the left?’’ 

He said: ‘‘Git th’ hell outa here with that rope, you 
damn fool, before I call a cop!”’ 

Red heads, apparently, were not the repositories of 
omniscience. No matter. You walked until you came to 
the trees. You walked beneath tall trees, through patches 
of moonlight and patches of shadow. Their limbs were 
etched on the sky, some of them bare. You couldn’t tell 
whether they were Judas trees or not, but you’d soon 
make one of them a Judas tree. You passed over a hill, 
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and stopped. You climbed up among the branches, the ex- 
pectant branches. The rope must be tied carefully. 
Now, should the knot go under the right ear or the left? 
It took a long time to decide. At last you chose the left 
because you were left-handed. The wind sniffed about 
among the leaves like a hungry wolf, howled, loped over 
the hill. The trees whispered, trying to tell you secrets. 
But you didn’t have time, you couldn’t understand. You 
squatted on your limb, exactly like the monkey you would 
have been. 

With closed eyes you squatted and still waited. The 
gaping mouths of a million caves yawned before you, 
stretched out to either side in an infinite rigid perspec- 
tive. The universe was filled with caves, the caves were 
filled with monkeys: hopeless, chattering, pasty-faced 
monkeys. They saw you, they awaited you, they 
stretched out their arms to receive you, they chattered: 
‘“Welcome, Monkey Page!’’ But your escape was very 
near . . . only a jump. 

You couldn’t jump. You could no more make endings 
than beginnings. 


You said: ‘‘ Yes, sir?’’ 

He said: ‘‘This gentleman wants to see our list of 
prices on tractors, f. o. b. Rio.’? He said: ‘‘Our Mr. 
Page will look after you. Just go with him.’’ 

You said: ‘‘Certainly, sir. Come this way.’’ 








UP FROM SANTA MONICA 


By BENNETT WEAVER 


PELICANS 


He lay beside the waters, 
Staring through the foam 

At a lean drift of pelicans 
Which never do come home. 


The pale gulls broke their armies 
To straddle in the spray; 

The spindrift at their snow throats 
Was whiter far than they. 


He heard the mossy moonstone 
Rustle beneath the tide, 

And the opal abalone 
Take the sand upon her side. 


But he could nor dream nor fancy 
For staring through the foam 
At a lean drift of pelicans 
Which never do come home. 


THE SEA 


Isaiah 3: 16 


The sea shall deck her dark hair 
With tires from sunken stars; 

She will come mincing, dancing 
Along the harbor bars. 


With chains of moon and bracelets 
And jewels from Betelgeuse 

And rings on her long fingers 
And gems about her knees 
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She will come mincing, mincing, 
And tinkling down the shore; 
And sauor men will rouse and go 

And never be seen more. 





FAR ENOUGH OFF 
By Sauity Euuiorr ALLEN 


She watched him from her windows all one day, 

Up in the hill-field, drive his heavy plough, — 
Over and turn and back, over again, — 

Sometimes a shift to the hill’s’contours, then 
Straight on once more through the hard, tedious clay. 
She wondered at his patience, knowing how 

Eager and quick he was, and lithely strong, 

And how he loved bright colors or a song. 


Next day, he looked across to the ploughed land 
And smiled. ‘‘Come look. From here it’s beautiful, 
It makes a pattern, but you have to be 

Far enough off from it before you see.’’ 

She looked and slipped her hand into his hand. 

‘In that red-brown, I think it’s beautiful, 

As if I’d made a sort of rug,’’ he said. 

But she was looking at his face instead. 

And when she went inside, — a curious thing, — 
Above the kitchen noise, he heard her sing. 








IN SPRING 


By Ruts Evetyn HENDERSON 


It might have been less cruel 

For Jesus of Nazareth, had he died in autumn. 

There is no shame in lying down with the leaves. 

In the midst of fruition, the reaper but has his right. 
But for Him to die in spring, 

When all things moved with the breath of life — 

He who could not endure the death of the little girl, 
Or of His friend Lazarus, or of the others; 

For Him who loved His own beauty and strength honestly 
To turn to that which none would desire to look upon, 
To die in Spring — 


He was still young, full of love for the world, 

More passionate over earth’s beauties than other men. 
He tried to tell them of glories their eyes saw not 

Close beside everyday steps: 

Lilies more marvellous than beautiful raiment, 

Which He loved, too; 

Nesting sparrows; a sycamore tree 

That drew the eyes upward with sun-splashed branches. 
These were things men left when they died. 


It was in a garden He really died, 

On a night articulate with mystery of birth, 
When He fell, at grip with rebellion, 

Among soft mosses, beneath moon-gilded leaves. 


It is in Spring one must speak of love to all beloved. 
His heart held many beloveds 

Taken hold of impetuously and not let go: 

A gay lad Nathaniel, whom He loved on sight; 

A groping young rich man, loved instantly, too; 
Quaint Zacchaeus; 
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Children reaching their arms to love Him with uncon- 
cealing eyes; 

Magdalen of the craving heart, Martha who craved too 
little, 

And Mary who had found a better way than either. 

Even Judas, whom — recalling sweet counsel together — 

His unwise heart could not lightly let go. 

And Jerusalem, fair city of loved men, 

He had cherished greatly. 

These were things He must leave when He died 

In Spring, when one desires to make known 

To all beloveds how large is Love. 


Death was deep, 

Full of solitude and black; 

Eternal for men who loved not dear life so dearly 
Yet cried out, too. 

But He had already grasped the door 

Not letting it close on the child nor on Lazarus. 
He had loved life preciously and strongly. 

Could He be finally overcome of death 

In Spring? 


In the garden, His soul leaned over the pit 

Gazing, and there He died. 

Dumbly He faced the other hours, 

Blind, blind to Spring. 

Not letting His ears hear lest He falter, 

Nor moaning lest they take pity before it was finished. 

Knowing only in the dark infinite drop 

When God’s hands let go; 

(Not knowing: even how God’s grief burst on sky and 
earth) 

Knowing only that somehow 

The door must be lifted to crystal light for others, 

By the force of His so many loves 

In Spring. 








THE SKETCH BOOK 
THE WAY OUT 


By Jay G. Siamunp 


The last words which William Madsen uttered to his 
son, Joe, as the death rattle was creeping into his throat 
were: 

‘‘Work hard, Joe. Study and get registered so you 
can take care of Ma.’’ 

And Joe Madsen had worked hard. Each day the cus- 
tomers in Ordwain’s drug store would see the thin, 
freckled youth as he crushed ice for the soda fountain or 
waited on customers in the wall paper section. But three 
times he had taken the state examination of the Board of 
Pharmacy, and three times had he failed to get a passing 
grade. 

Then he had made plans for his fourth trip to the State 
Capitol for the examinations, and once again he was 
watching the mail. 

But one night the fateful letter came, informing him of 
his fourth fruitless attempt. 

As he plodded back to the dingy drug store, it seemed 
that the end of things had come. He seemed to hear his 
father’s last words ringing in his ears and they sounded 
like mockery: 

‘‘Work hard, Joe. Study and get registered so you 
can take care of Ma.’’ 

His face revealed his sorrow and it was not hidden 
from the sharp eyes of Mart Ordwain, his employer, who 
soon asked, as Joe crushed ice at the fountain: 

‘‘Bad news from the Board, Joe?’’ 

Damn Ordwain! He always seemed to take a delight 
in the troubles of others. But what could you expect 
from a man who would sell people bad whiskey and then 
rail at the same people who came into the store later, 
drunk and empty of pocket. 
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After the fountain was iced, Joe began mopping up 
the prescription room of the store. With a heavy heart 
he dragged the great mop over the splintery floor. 

Outside he heard Ordwain talking to the doctor: 

‘‘Joe’s got bumped again on the state pharmacy exam- 
ination,’’ Ordwain was saying. 

‘‘Well,’’ drawled the doctor, after a long pause, ‘‘ what 
else can you expect from a Madsen?’’ 

‘‘What else can you expect from a Madsen?’’ — the 
words burned Joe’s ear and a great blow seemed to strike 
him. The mop fell from his hands. He had to lean 
against the show case for support. For a long time he 
stood there with queer sensations tingling up and down 
his spine. 

So this was what was the trouble! He was a Madsen! 
Never had the idea that his failure might be due to some 
inherent trait entered his head. He remembered his 
plodding father only too well and his crippled, old grand- 
father, who used to live with them and sit day after day 
in front of the house in his faded G. A. R. clothes, but 
that they might have anything to do with his failures and 
discouragements had never occurred to him. 

He heard his employer leave by the front door. It was 
the busy season for farmers in the corn country and 
evening trade was very light in the drug store. Each 
night Ordwain had been going home early and leaving 
his clerk to close the store by eight o’clock. 

For a long time Joe stood by the prescription case, and 
a tumult of conflicting emotions swept over him. Never 
had he been so depressed. Despair was in his very soul. 
Why should he suffer so? What was in store for him? 

The past came trooping before him. He even remem- 
bered such unpleasant things as a beating he once re- 
ceived at the hands of a schoolmate who was two years 
younger than he. At the time, he had wanted badly to 
whip his opponent, but his knees had shaken and he had 
gone down to defeat though he tried impotently to fight. 
Now he knew the reason he lost. He was a Madsen! 
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He felt great drops of sweat breaking out over his fore- 
head. <A feeling of nausea came over him. A terrible 
sinister fear took possession of his being. Why go on 
with life if one is to be baffled at every turn? He asked 
himself this question, as he had done often of late. 

Two years before, he had taken some insurance in 
favor of his mother. He thought now what a good thing 
it might be if he should get sick and die so she could draw 
the money. 

The shelf before him was lined with bottles. One of 
them was a huge bottle filled with a liquid the color of 
which could not be seen because of a large label which 
bore the word ‘‘Laudanum.’’ 

A convulsive shiver ran over the troubled youth. 
Laudanum meant sleep, deep sleep; forgetfulness and 
absolute oblivion; surcease from all trouble and suffer- 
ing. Again Joe shivered as though from the ague of a 
swamp dweller. 

Swiftly there surged through Joe’s brain the events of 
his life. He seemed to see his father again and his tired 
mother as she plodded her dull household rounds. Then 
there coursed through his mind in rapid succession the 
happenings that had come one after another following 
his father’s death. The boy who had administered the 
thrashing to him in school — he could see him as he stood 
over him with clenched fists, and he seemed to feel the 
sting of his blows on his hot cheeks. 

His eyes went back again to the bottle. He had heard 
how old man Carroll, who once practised law in the town, 
had been found dead in his room after a protracted de- 
bauch, with a bottle of laudanum near his body and a 
smile on his face. 

The thought of his fourth failure in passing the exami- 
nation of the State Board of Pharmacy rushed back 
again and smote him with a powerful impact. Again he 
looked at the bottle. The skull seemed to leer at him 
from the label, mocking his impotency yet fascinating 
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him with the secret which it guarded. He reached out his 
hand and touched the stopper and then with a stifled 
cry, drew his hand back again. 

Then another flood of surging, conflicting emotions, 
and the label on the bottle danced before him. Then 
again the thought: ‘‘Here is release!’ 

Again he was seized with a fit of trembling. Twice he 
reached out his hands toward the bottle, but they shook 
so violently that he let them fall to his side. 

At last the thing within him, which urged him to grasp 
the sleep and peace which was within the glass vessel 
came up again, and this time it did not bring with it the 
tremor. Groaning and muttering under his breath, Joe 
seized the stopper of the bottle and wrenching it from the 
glass neck, he threw it across the room, where it crashed 
into a row of small vials. With a quick gesture, the large 
bottle came to his lips and for a moment he seemed to be 
locked in a great, black dungeon while he gulped swallow 
after swallow from the neck of the receptacle. 

It was not until he became aware of a terrible burning 
within his throat that he stopped his frenzied swallowing. 
The liquid which he had expected to be bitter yet bland, 
was hot and stung his mouth and throat like fire! 

He stopped short and held the bottle before him. The 
skull on the label leered at him again. He turned the 
bottle around in his numb, trembling fingers. A smaller 
label caught his eye. On this smaller label in typed let- 
ters were the words, ‘‘Spiritus Frumenti.’’ It was Ord- 
wain’s private whiskey bottle camouflaged as poison to 
protect it from loafers, who sometimes came behind the 
prescription case! 

Somehow the discovery was a great relief to Joe. He 
felt no disappointment that his attempt to gain release 
from his troubles had failed. For some reason, which he 
could not fathom, his troubles seemed to have vanished. 
A great joy that he was still living took possession of 
him. 
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This was the first time that Joe had ever tasted liquor. 
Though the fiery stuff had nearly strangled him, he had 
swallowed quite a quantity of it, and it now sent a de- 
lightful sensation through his body. The ecstatic feeling 
seemed to dance down to his yery finger tips and course 
down his thighs to his toes. Strange music seemed to 
thread its lilting way through his brain and he felt like 
bursting into song. An old tune which his father once 
played on the violin kept coming to him. He felt a 
strange, great strength in his arms and he seized the mop 
and began to wield it vigorously. 

Up and down the prescription room he went, the water 
splashing as he kept thrusting the mop into his bucket, 
and soon the sloshing of the water took a sort of rhyth- 
mic measure. He accompanied it with the words of the 
song which danced in his brain, and his voice rang 
strange and booming in his own ears. 

At last the tune within his head began to drag its 
course more slowly, and he stopped beside the bottle with 
its ghostly label. Dropping his mop, he picked up the 
liquor and drank long and deeply from it again. Then 
he grabbed up his mop and began to wield it to the lilting 
cadences of the song which again burst from his lips. 

It took Joe longer to mop up the store that night than 
it ever had taken before. He worked much faster, but he 
mopped certain places in the floor over and over again to 
make the task last longer. By the time he had finished, 
he had gone twice more and tilted the great glass bottle 
to his lips. 

Some twenty minutes later Joe fumbled with the key 
and at last turned it in the lock of the front door. Turn- 
ing his face toward home he lurched back and forth as he 
went down the sidewalk, and he sang a queer off the key 
song as he went. 

Just before he came to Mort Ordwain’s house he spied 
a shattered watermelon lying in the street where it had 
fallen from some farmer’s wagon. A yell went echoing 
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through the night as Joe reeled to the curb and unstead- 
ily bent over to pick the melon up. 

A few minutes later Mort Ordwain was awakened by a 
loud bump on the side of his house. This noise was fol- 
lowed by a series of wild war-whoops which seemed to be 
coming from someone who passed his house with lurch- 
ing, unsteady steps. 

‘Some drunk, I guess,’’ he muttered and turned over 
and fell asleep again. 





SEA AND ROCK 
By Lota MALLATT 


Though I can only bear with me away 

A few reluctant grains of you, although 

My baffled thunder breaks in angry spray 
Upon your bound bewildered breast, I go 
Knowing we cannot merge, yet I return 
Beneath the lash of some high driving storm, 
To where you never cease to watch and yearn 
In some enchanted spell of moveless form. 


When I hurl all my living supple length, 
And we are all of beauty ever known, 

Or touch your quiet with caressing strength, 
Till my heart breaks at last upon your own, 
Is it that I would somehow set you free, 

Or bind you with the freedom of the sea? 








TO MARGIA FEARING THE EARTH 
By LuE.La STONE 


Dry and lonely in your vase 
Keep your ashes from the rain; 
I shall let the water race 
Through the furrows of my brain. 


Jealous of virginity, 

Burn your lovely breasts and thighs ; 
All the earth shall taste of me 

Where my careless body lies. 


Lying silent in your cup 
You must be austere in death; 
I shall fling my laughter up, 
Having grasses for my breath. 





I’VE BEEN READING — 
By Joun T. FREDERICK 


THE TREND OF CURRENT FICTION 


In five good novels which I have read within the past few 
weeks, the most interesting tendencies now at work in our fiction 
are rather clearly reflected. Four of these are by writers al- 
ready widely recognized for the high literary significance of 
their work. The fifth name is new. 

Julia Peterkin’s work has delighted me since I first became 
acquainted with it in that admirable and too short-lived maga- 
zine, The Reviewer. She brought to the interpretation of the 
American Negro in fiction a rarely complete and sympathetic 
knowledge of one kind of Negro life, and high ability as a 
writer — particularly, mastery of a memorably colorful and 
poetic style. She shares with DuBose Heyward, among white 
writers, the distinction of making worthy and effective contri- 
bution toward the establishment of the Negro in his present 
place in American fiction: certainly the most dramatic event, 
and probably the most significant, in recent literary history. And 
although the increasing number and competence of the novelists 
among the Negroes themselves suggests that the fiction of white 
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writers in the field may decrease in importance, there can be no 
doubt that the distinction of Mrs. Peterkin’s work will give it a 
lasting place. 

I confess, however, to a degree of disappointment in Scarlet 
Sister Mary (Bobbs-Merrill, $2.50). It lacks something of the 
massiveness of its immediate predecessor, Black April, and some- 
thing of the sheer poetry of the earlier Green Thursday. There 
are serious gaps in the history of the scarlet Mary, essential in- 
cidents which Mrs. Peterkin has chosen to omit. And although 
there are strongly presented characters and splendidly rendered 
scenes — a wealth of them — I feel that the book as a whole does 
not bring me so close to a comprehension of its central character 
as did either of the earlier volumes. 

Like Mrs. Peterkin’s novel, O. E. Rolvaag’s Peder Victorious 
(Harper, $2.50) carries on with a shift in central emphasis the 
account of scenes and characters already presented in an earlier 
book. And like hers, his material has significant relation, in 
both its regional and its racial aspects, to the trend of current 
fiction. Briefly, I may say that I regard the regional movement 
— the widespread recognition and use of the peculiar materials 
of varied regions of the country, previously imperfectly ex- 
pressed in literature,— as the most important and characteristic 
contribution to American letters of the past twenty-five years; 
and I believe that a somewhat comparable racial movement, 
consisting in the literary expression of hitherto silent racial 
groups within our population, is likely to characterize the second 
quarter of the century. Rolvaag’s Giants in the Earth and 
Peder Victorious are both regional and racial. They have the 
feel of the Minnesota prairies in them; they are surely rooted in 
real earth. Through them Minnesota is made a part of the ex- 
perience of the dweller in New Orleans or New York. Also, be- 
ing American they are Norwegian. What is distinctive in the 
Norwegian temperament, philosophy, what is significant for 
other Americans in the Norwegian-American’s view of our civi- 
lization, in his reaction to America, is here strongly expressed. 
To thoughtful readers, Rolvaag’s novels must seem among the 
most valuable books of our day. 

Away from the contemplation and notation of the immediate 
and the actual, as in our regional and racial novels, some of the 
best of our writers are impelled toward something very different, 
something likely to be characterized by beauty of form and by 
a degree at least of irony or of satire, something only very vague- 
ly defined as romance. This impulse is to be noted in two of my 
five novels, Elizabeth Madox Roberts’ Jingling in the Wind 
(Viking, $2.00), and Robert Nathan’s The Bishop’s Wife 
(Bobbs-Merrill, $2.00). Miss Roberts is certainly one of the 
most interesting of contemporary American writers. Her 
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highly individual and distinguished novel of Kentucky farm life, 
The Time of Man, was followed by a book considerably differ- 
ent, more introspective and somewhat experimental in method, 
My Heart and My Flesh. Now comes Jingling in the Wind, 
widely different from either of the others. Here is presented a 
world daringly imagined, yet so largely identical with our own 
that there is no lack of opportunity for satire that strikes home. 
Certain technical devices which Miss Roberts introduced in My 
Heart and My Flesh, as, for example, a conversation between a 
character’s different selves, are here amplified, and with them 
are new experiments. In method, certainly, this book is very 
far from the traditional. It seems to me a novel which will be 
enjoyed in its parts more than as a whole. Some parts of it, at 
least, are delicious: the poetic description of the old livery-barn 
in which the Rainmakers’ Convention is held; Jeremy’s journey. 
Other parts seem to me rather definitely unsuccessful. But the 
book increases very much my admiration for Miss Roberts as a 
writer and my confidence in her future. I am particularly in 
sympathy with the objective, experimental attitude toward her 
art which this novel indicates. Jingling in the Wind is an evi- 
dence of vitality, of varied and growing powers. 

For Robert Nathan’s work I have long cherished an enthusi- 
asm, not concealed from readers of THE Mmptanp. Perhaps it 
is sufficient to say, then, that I like The Bishop’s Wife best of 
all his books. It is exquisite in craftsmanship, as is everything 
he does. Qualities which made lovely Autumn and The Wood- 
cutter’s House are to be found here also— the poignant pres- 
entation of childhood, the deft and unerring, though kindly, 
analysis of human frailties. But the substance of The Bishop’s 
Wife is more considerable than that of any of its predecessors, 
and the brief book is as rich in its pattern and as powerful in 
its general effect as it is perfect in detail. It is a very beautiful 
thing. 

The remaining one of my five novels, Vardis Fisher’s Towers 
of the Hills (Houghton, Mifflin, $2.50), introduces a new writer, 
and, so far as I know, a new region in American fiction — that 
of the Idaho farming frontier. For Mr. Fisher’s next book I 
can wish only one thing which this one lacks, and that is a good 
title. ‘‘Toilers of the Hills’’ seems to me singularly conven- 
tional and unappetizing when I consider how original and com- 
petent this work is, how racy the material. It is an absorbing 
adventure to go with ‘‘Dock’’ and Opal into the new land, to 
share their attempts to make a home there. I believe this book 
will have a particular appeal for many MLaAnpD readers. 

I have heard it said that the last year has been a disappoint- 
ing one in American fiction. Maybe so. To me it seems that 
there’s no lack of good work. 


ALOR DARI TI 





a AERA none 
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History 


Charles J. Finger’s Heroes from Hakluyt (Holt, $4.50) is a 
gorgeous book. The colored woodcuts by Paul Honore are 
glorious, the best of his I have seen. Finger’s robust person- 
ality appears everywhere, and is exactly suited to the material, 
but does not intrude. The language of Hakluyt is used freely, 
and Finger has shown clearly what is Hakluyt and what is 
Finger — a positive virtue. I can think of few literary adven- 
tures more delightful than this happy meeting with the old 
chronicles. 

E. Douglas Branch’s The Hunting of the Buffalo (Appleton, 
$3.00) has aroused in me an equal enthusiasm. Mr. Branch has 
an extraordinary ability to recognize the vitalizing detail. Asa 
result of this, his book is absorbing, entertaining. But he has 
also a sound structural sense, an intelligent reckoning of com- 
parative values; and hence the reader draws a well-rounded 
general impression of the material from his wealth of characters 
and incidents. Perhaps his greatest distinction is that he writes 
extremely well. He is always the craftsman in word and sen- 
tence, not merely careful, but brilliant, exultant. His point of 
view is always sufficiently impartial and detached for his pur- 
pose. Sometimes it is sharply ironic, sometimes astonishingly 
sympathetic. All in all, this is the best work in American his- 
tory which I have read in a long time. 


POETRY 


I am grateful to the publisher for Hazel Hall’s Cry of Time 
(Dutton, $2.50), a collection which I had feared would never be 
published ; and I am glad that Louise Townsend Nicholl wrote 
the introduction, for what she has written is admirable in its in- 
sight and in a gentle dignity like that of the poems themselves. 
Some readers of THE Mm.anp will remember the prose work of 
Hazel Hall which appeared in several issues of the magazine 
during 1925 and 1926, following the writer’s death in 1924. It 
had been originally submitted and accepted under the pen name 
of Hannah Bryant, for the reason that Hazel Hall had not 
wanted her reputation as a poet to influence the editors’ judg- 
ment of her prose. Her work in fiction was more original than 
her verse, and as marvellously sensitive and true. The reader 
of the present volume is sometimes reminded of the brilliant in- 
tuitiveness of Emily Dickinson. But there is much here that is 
Hazel Hall’s alone, individual in its delicacy and in its ade- 
quacy. This is a book to keep. 

The work of Glenn Ward Dresbach is advancing steadily. 
His new volume, Star-dust and Stone (P. L. Turner Co., Dallas, 
Texas, $1.50), is characterized by much of the southwestern 
material which is associated with Dresbach’s name for many 
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readers. In this volume the poems of this kind are marked by a 
certain emphasis upon moods of desolation, as in ‘‘Main Street 
—El Dorado.’’ Dresbach is a sensitive and appreciative ob- 
server of nature. Sometimes, as in ‘‘A Fawn’s First Rain,’’ his 
record of observation borders on the sentimental; again it has 
the fine restraint and poise of ‘‘Mountain Water’’ and ‘‘ Birds 
in the Wind.’’ Best of all in his work I like the blank verse 
narratives, of which he gives us a few in each volume. I always 
wish for more, and should like to see a book of his made up of 
such poems. 

Alexander Laing’s Fool’s Errand (Doubleday, Doran, $1.75) 
is first noted as a beautifully printed little book, a pleasure to 
hand and eye. The material is personal, as perhaps that of a 
first book of poems should be. It is highly intellectual, but not 
lacking in sensory perceptiveness. Mr. Laing shows a very ade- 
quate craftsmanship, a degree of mastery of form which makes 
the way of his future open to high achievement. 
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